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THE SETTLEMENT OF THE SLESVIG QUESTION' 



££fTT^HE frontier between Germany and Denmark shall 
I be fixed in conformity with the wishes of the 
people." 2 These are the introductory words of 
the articles of the peace treaty that deal with Slesvig. In the 
case of this territory, at least, the principle of self-determina- 
tion has triumphed, and the provisions that have been made 
for its application are such that we may look for a boundary 
which will have some degree of permanence because based 
upon " essential justice " and as far as possible upon nationality. 
The solution of the Slesvig-Holstein problem not only marks, 
as we hope, the end of a " question " which has wrought havoc 
among diplomats in the past but affords a unique example of 
territory taken from a vanquished power and bestowed freely 
on a weak neutral state. Stranger still, we find, in the words 
of a Vienna newspaper, " a fairy-tale come true ", and witness 
the spectacle of " a little country to the north that does not 
wish to annex land " to which nationality gives it no claim. 
Moreover, the effective recognition of self-determination by the 
treaty is the fulfillment of the one great purpose for which the 
Danes under Prussian rule have been striving for the past half- 
century, a purpose which has given unity to all their national- 
istic efforts. Furthermore, Slesvig presents an excellent field 
for the study of self-determination put into practice. There 
were no possible claimants to the land except little Denmark 
and vanquished Germany — no lusty proteges of the Entente 
with conflicting demands — nor was the issue obscured by an 
appeal to arms. The battle, however bitter, was one of words, 
propaganda and intrigue, not of violence, and helped to clarify 

1 Acknowledgment is made of the courtesy of the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion in placing recent files of Danish newspapers and other material at the disposal 
of the writer. 

' Treaty of Peace with Germany, art. 109. 
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the problem. In view of all these facts the effort during the 
months following the signing of the armistice to reach a satis- 
factory solution of the Slesvig problem and the conflict with 
regard to the manner in which the basic principle of settle- 
ment should be applied, are of more than local interest, even 
in this day of tremendous problems. No attempt will be made 
in this paper to describe the part played by the Slesvig question 
in the peace conference or to follow the tortuous paths of 
diplomacy. It is offered as a study, based mainly on the Danish 
newspapers, of the discussion of the Slesvig problem as it 
developed in Denmark and Slesvig in the effort to influence 
the final settlement. 

II 

Slesvig, or South Jutland, has been the scene of border con- 
flict between German and Dane from very early times. It 
seems to be clearly established, however, that all of this 
region down to the Eider River and the Kiel Canal was origin- 
ally Danish. 1 This fact was recognized in an agreement be- 
tween Charlemagne and King Godfred of Denmark and was 
reaffirmed in several later international agreements. Yet it was 
to the interest of the feudal nobles of Slesvig to decrease the 
power of the Danish royal line over the duchy, and a succes- 
sion of weak kings in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
gave these nobles the desired opportunity to secure greater in- 
dependence. To attain this they allied themselves with the 
German counts of Holstein, who finally acquired feudal control 
of the northern duchy also. In 1460, when the direct Hol- 
stein line died out, Slesvig reverted to the Danish crown, and 
the right to choose a duke of Holstein fell to the nobles of that 
duchy. Since many of the latter had acquired fiefs across the 
Danish border in Slesvig, they found the union between the two 
duchies profitable. They therefore agreed to choose Christian I 
of Denmark as their sovereign on condition that he would 
keep the two duchies united and not incorporate them into his 
kingdom. Thus arose the fatal agreement of perpetual union, 

1 American Scandinavian Review, Sept. -Oct., 1918. 
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"up ewich tosammende ungedelt", between Danish Slesvig and 
German Holstein. During the four centuries that followed, 
these districts were repeatedly parceled out, border conflicts 
frequently broke out, treaties and agreements were made and 
forgotten. The difference in the status of the two duchies was, 
however, always maintained. Holstein remained a part of the 
Holy Roman Empire and was admitted in 1815 into the Ger- 
man Confederation ; its relation to the Danish ruling house 
was purely personal. Slesvig, on the other hand, was a part of 
the realm of Denmark. 

Nevertheless, Slesvig was subjected to German influence. 
The little strip of territory directly north of the present Kiel 
Canal never had any considerable Danish population. The 
line separating it from the rest of Slesvig is marked by the old 
fortification, Dannevirke. " Queen Thyra's Wall " this ram- 
part is fondly called, in memory of the beloved queen who, in 
the ninth century, contributed to the construction of this bul- 
wark against German incursions. And even north of Danne- 
virke German influence made progress, both through immigra- 
tion and through the conscious efforts of German lords who 
introduced German officials, teachers and pastors. 

Not till the national awakening of the nineteenth century did 
Denmark, loyally supported by the Danish population of 
Slesvig, take any conscious steps against the aggressions of 
Germanism. The advance of Germanization was stopped, but 
Danism never succeeded in regaining the lost ground. In 
1848 all the nationalist movements among Danes and Germans 
brought the old racial conflict to a sharp crisis in the Slesvig- 
Holstein rebellion. The liberal nationalists of Germany insisted 
on intervention to free the duchies from Danish " tyranny", 
but the threat of help from Russia and the brave stand of the 
Danes saved the duchies for the Danish king. It is important 
to remember that the Danish population in Slesvig remained 
loyal to Denmark — a fact generally overlooked by German 
historians. 

With the growth of nationality and democracy it was not 
unnatural that the will of the people and the principle of nation- 
ality should be regarded as the true basis for a permanent set- 
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tlement of the border conflict. Even in the thirties, voices 
were raised for the principle of self-determination, and it was 
suggested as a solution of the problem in 1848, notably by the 
estates of the duchies ; but it found no general adherence, and 
the old problem was only intensified. 

It is not within the scope of this article to try to unravel the 
tangled story of events from 1848 to 1864. Suffice it to say 
that in 1864 the efforts of the Danish king to attach the duchies 
more firmly to Denmark afforded Bismarck an opportunity to 
interfere in behalf of the German population, and the result 
was the united attack of Prussia and Austria on Denmark. 

During the truce in the war of 1864, while the Powers were 
trying in the London Conference to adjust the dispute, the appeal 
to a plebiscite was again suggested, and though this plan was 
not given much consideration, a serious effort was made by 
the Powers to reach a settlement based on nationality, which 
would have involved a division of Slesvig on a line correspond- 
ing roughly to the language line. No agreement, however, 
could be reached. Denmark had no desire to retain Holstein. 
But, as the Danish historian Jorgensen writes : " To give up 
any, even the smallest, part of the land north of the Eider 
seemed to public opinion in Denmark an almost intolerable 
thought, nor did the people of North Slesvig desire it except 
as an imperative necessity ". * The war was renewed, and 
Denmark was forced to cede Holstein and all of Slesvig to the 
two victors. 

Two years later the principle of self-determination in Slesvig 
received international sanction. By the Treaty of Prague, at 
the close of the Austro-Prussian war of 1866, Austria ceded 
her claims to the conquered duchies to Prussia, but with one 
limitation. At the request of Napoleon III the following 
clause was introduced into Article V: "The population of the 
northern districts of Slesvig shall be ceded to Denmark, if, by 
a free vote, they express a wish to be united with Denmark." * 
Prussia, however, took no steps to carry out the promised pleb- 

l A. D. Jorgensen, Fortsellinger fra Faedrelandets Historie, p. 432. 
2 Europaeischer Geschichtskalender, 1866, p. 279. 
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iscite, and in 1878 the Treaty of Vienna between Austria and 
the German Empire annulled the clause in question. 

Nevertheless, this provision has proved invaluable to the 
Danish Slesvigers. It has furnished them with a program — a 
definite purpose about which they could unite in resistance to 
Germanization during the fifty-four years of Prussian rule. Its 
fulfillment has been the ultimate goal of all their activities, and 
their steady adherence to the principle which it expressed has 
given remarkable unity and consistency to the development of 
Danism within the German realm. 

How and when a plebiscite should be held was not specified, 
but the Slesvigers construed Article V of the Treaty of Prague 
to mean that it should be by electoral circles. Therefore they 
concentrated their efforts on preserving the vitality of Danism 
in the north of Slesvig, thus emphasizing the difference between 
that section and the south. Till Article V was repudiated, the 
Slesvigers looked upon themselves as connected only tempor- 
arily with Prussia, and the chief aim of their leaders was to 
secure the promised vote. The repudiation of the promise 
was followed in the eighties by a short period of weary dis- 
couragement, but the Danes always refused to recognize the 
annulment of the treaty provision. 1 

Their immediate efforts, however, were now directed toward 
the preservation of their Danism, for Prussia's efforts to Ger- 
manize Slesvig were carried on with systematic thoroughness 
and ever-increasing severity. It is interesting to notice the 
parallel between the history of the Poles and that of the Danes 
in the Prussian monarchy. The oppression of the two went 
hand in hand, the same measures generally being applied to 
both. Every new outburst of militarism was accompanied by 
new repressive measures against each of the dissident nation- 
alities. 

The resistance of the Danes to any forcible imposition of 

1 Debates of the Prussian Landtag, 1898, vol. ii, p. 1259. "Johanssen: I stand 
on the Treaty of Vienna. ... I stand also on the Treaty of Prague . . . in a 
definite article of which our political position is described." " Abolished " was 
shouted from the Right. " It is not abolished . . . you may speak of abolition as 
much as you like, but I cannot recognize it." 
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Kultur was firm and unyielding but admirably self-restrained; 
it kept within the law with scrupulous care. They had one 
representative in the Imperial Reichstag and two in the Prussian 
Landtag. The purpose of these leaders, as they repeatedly 
said, was twofold: (1) to insist on the civil rights of the Sles- 
vigers as Prussian citizens to equality before the law (some- 
thing that was often denied them) and (2) to demand their 
right as a self-conscious group to retain their national culture. 
At present, the most prominent leader in Slesvig is H. P. 
Hanssen-Ndrremolle, its last deputy in the Reichstag. He has 
done more than anyone else to organize the various societies in 
North Slesvig which have been the chief agencies of Danish 
resistance. He has also maintained constant opposition in 
Berlin, steeled his countrymen to endure the sufferings of the 
last five years and prepared for the final consummation of 
the long hoped for reunion with Denmark. 

North Slesvig furnishes a striking example of the futility of 
all attempts to secure uniformity by force. When Danish was 
excluded from the churches, free churches were built in which 
it continued to be used ; when Danish organizations were for- 
bidden to use public halls, new private club-houses were erected 
to accommodate them; when Danish was driven out of the 
common schools, private schools were built, in which it con- 
tinued to be taught ; when these were closed, the people sent 
their children to school in Denmark ; when they were no longer 
permitted to do this, they resorted to itinerant schoolmasters 
who taught the children Danish in their homes ; and when in- 
struction in the homes was forbidden, the children still managed 
to continue to use their mother tongue. Persecution changed 
the rather indifferent Danism of half a century ago into the 
fervor of martyrdom. 

Throughout the struggle, Article V of the Treaty of Prague 
was never lost sight of. In 1867, the first Danish repre- 
sentatives in Berlin made this declaration : " We are Danes and 
always wish to remain Danes", 1 and on October 23, 1918, 
H. P. Hanssen made the following demand in the Reichstag: 

1 Mackeprang, Nordslesvig, p. 42. 
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" As a representative of the Danish population, in the name of 
right and justice, I request the execution of the Prague Treaty, 
and I propose that when peace is made the North Slesvig ques- 
tion be finally settled on the basis of a free disposal of the 
peoples." 

Ill 

During the war there was little opportunity for open agita- 
tion of the Slesvig question. The Danish government main- 
tained strict neutrality and directed that citizens of Denmark 
should do nothing that might increase the difficulties of its 
already precarious position. During the last weeks of the war 
there was a rumor, which was widely circulated in the Danish 
press and was never entirely discredited, to the effect that 
Denmark had opened negotiations with Germany, but this was 
denied by both governments. Later, Eric Scavenius, the 
Foreign Minister of Denmark, stated officially that his govern- 
ment had throughout taken the position that it could not assume 
the initiative with regard to Slesvig. 1 Owing to these rumors 
and to some suggestion that it interfere, the government, on 
October 23, 1918, called a closed meeting of the Rigsdag and 
laid before it a resolution which was adopted with the assent 
of all four parties — Conservatives, Liberals, Radicals and 
Socialists. This resolution expressed a unanimous desire to 
adhere to the policy of neutrality, asserted " that no change in 
the status of Slesvig except one based on the principle of 
nationality would accord with the desires, feelings, and interests 
of the Danish people " and stated that the Rigsdag desired a 
solution of the problem that would not disturb Denmark's 
friendly relations with either of the belligerents, since only 
thereby could the permanence of the settlement be guaranteed.* 
Thus the Danish government made an unequivocal statement 
of its policy. 

In Slesvig, even more than in Denmark, all open nationalistic 
activities were suppressed during the war. At the outset, the 
possibility of any united action was prevented by the temporary 

1 Social Dtmokraten, May 1 8, 1 91 9. 
3 Pelihken, Oct. 26, 1918. 
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suppression of Danish newspapers, the immediate arrest of all 
the political leaders of Slesvig, the hasty call to arms of as 
many Slesvigers as possible and the severance of all com- 
munication with Denmark. Later, severe censorship of the 
press and stringent enforcement of laws against the dissident 
nationalities prevented any demonstration. Moreover, the 
Danish Slesvigers considered it a matter of honor as well as of 
expediency to maintain their former policy of scrupulous 
obedience to German and Prussian laws. 1 Yet the old method 
of resistance was still followed. Nis Nissen and Kloppen- 
borg-Skrumsager continued the opposition in the Landtag to 
all measures of Germanization, 2 while Hanssen did the same in 
the Reichstag. 3 That the ultimate aim was kept in view we 
have already seen in Hanssen's appeal for the execution of 
Article V of the Treaty of Prague. 

The signing of the armistice afforded the longed-for oppor- 
tunity for open action and found the Danes, both in Denmark 
and in Slesvig, prepared, in spite of all suppression, for effec- 
tive and united work. Almost at once, on November 14, an 
appeal was sent to the German government asking that at the 
peace negotiations the question of North Slesvig be settled " on 
the basis of self-determination for all peoples". This was 
signed by 302 societies — cultural, economic, religious and 
political — and furnished proof of the vigor of the movement 
and of the cooperation of the many organizations that partic- 
ipated in it. At Berlin, Hanssen obtained from Dr. Solf, the 
German Foreign Secretary, a statement that Germany, in recog- 
nizing the Fourteen Points, conceded the right of Danish Sles- 
vig to be returned to Denmark if the people so desired. 

On November 17 occurred a dramatic meeting at Aabenraa 
of the North Slesvig Electoral Society, the great political or- 
ganization of the Danes in Slesvig. The meeting was one of 

•There was, as a result, no resistance to military service and of the 25,000 Sles- 
vigers conscripted, over 6,000 were killed, »'. e. four per cent, of the population, 
while the average loss for Germany was three per cent. 

'Notably in the budget debates, March, 1915 and 1916; LaCour, S3nderjylland 
under Verdenskrigen, pp. 107-10. 

'Speech on the language question, June 9, 1916; LaCour, pp. 104-8. 
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tremendous enthusiasm and buoyant hope. H. P. Hanssen, 
the president, presented a resolution which was adopted with 
practical unanimity. The society declared itself in favor of a 
plebiscite in North Slesvig as a whole, the suffrage to be ex- 
ercised by men and women over twenty years of age and 
guarded from interference by the German authorities, and also 
of the grant of a two-year option period to the inhabitants on 
both sides of the border. It was taken for granted, the resolu- 
tion continued, that adjacent districts in Central Slesvig which 
might make the demand would be given the opportunity to 
express whether or not they wished to be returned to Denmark. 
This resolution was sent to the Danish government with a re- 
quest that it lay the matter before the peace conference. 
Through the reply of the Danish Foreign Minister, Scavenius, 
the government repeated its adherence to the resolution of 
October 23, declared itself in perfect accord with the aims of 
the Electoral Society and promised that it would gladly pre- 
sent their requests to the peace conference since the popula- 
tion most directly concerned had taken the first step. 1 So the 
Aabenraa resolution became the platform of the Danish gov- 
ernment as well as of the political organization of the North 
Slesvigers themselves. 

The time seemed ripe for the execution of the oft-quoted 
Article V, which had been annulled forty years before. Self- 
determination as the principle of settlement had finally won the 
recognition not only of the people concerned and of the Danish 
government but also of the new German government. The 
principles as well as the interests of the Entente would certainly 
prompt them to favor a rectification of the Danish boundary 
line, and there seemed to be a growing sympathy for the Sles- 
vigers among the peoples of the Entente. As one indication 
of this it might be mentioned that both in England and in 
France the Danish Slesvigers were segregated from the other 
German prisoners and placed in separate camps where the treat- 
ment accorded them was both generous and hospitable. 

That the Danish people were eager to " welcome home " 

1 Poliiiken, Nov. 17 and 25. 
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their brothers in Slesvig is more than evident. Scarcely had the 
necessity of guarding against any breach of neutrality been re- 
moved when the generous sympathy of the Danes for Slesvig 
was manifested in every form of activity. There is scarcely an 
issue of a Danish newspaper that does not contain reports of 
various forms of aid sent to Slesvig, of Red Cross work there, 
of efforts to furnish occupational training for South-Jutlanders 
who had been disabled in the war, of accounts of the hundreds 
of under-nourished children brought from Slesvig to Denmark 
for vacations. There was much gratification when the negotia- 
tions of the government with England and Germany were finally 
successfully concluded and the importation of food into North 
Slesvig was allowed. The South Jutland prisoners of war who 
were sent to Copenhagen from England and France were 
greeted with unbounded enthusiasm. Slesvig meetings all over 
the country expressed confidence in the early reunion of the 
whole Danish people. 

Preparations for reunion were begun on both sides of the 
border. In Slesvig not only were Danish flags made and 
village carpenters overwhelmed with orders for flag-poles, 
but serious discussion was begun of the problems of readjust- 
ment — the economic, educational, administrative and even con- 
stitutional changes that were necessary to insure a happy re- 
union. The Aabenraa meeting chose committees of the Elec- 
toral Society to plan for the necessary action, and later, on 
April 2, the Rigsdag appointed a committee of twenty mem- 
bers, five from each party, to prepare the necessary legislation. 
The economic problems were to receive attention first. In 
short, before the close of November, the solution of the Slesvig 
question was confidently expected, but the discussion had not 
advanced far enough to produce any clearly marked parties. 

IV 

In the months of suspense between the signing of the armis- 
tice and the first draft of the peace treaty sharper differences, 
however, developed with regard to the application of the 
generally accepted principle of self-determination. The ques- 
tion of the extent of territory to which the plebiscite should 
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apply was the chief cause of dispute. On this point the 
Aabenraa resolution was explicit. Naturally no mention was 
made of Holstein, 1 since the Danes had no imperialistic ambi- 
tions that would make them wish to obtain control again of 
the German duchy. With regard to Slesvig the resolution 
favored a division on the basis of nationality. The distinction 
between the three sections of Slesvig was clearly recognized. 
With respect to the northern, which is thoroughly Danish, the 
resolution asked that it be allowed to vote as a whole. Its 
southern boundary was carefully described. This is the so- 
called "Clausen line", based on statistics compiled by Pro- 
fessor H. V. Clausen, and does not differ materially from the 
language line of 1867. 2 In the central region, on account of 
the mingling of nationalities, it was desired that the communes 
which contain a sufficient Danish element to make the demand 
should be allowed to vote. South Slesvig, which is German, 
was not mentioned, since there seemed no reason for holding 
a plebiscite there. 

The Aabenraa resolution was in agreement with the aims of 
the North-Slesvigers throughout the last half-century, and, as 
we have noticed, became likewise the public statement of 
Danish policy. Reasons for its modest demands have been re- 
peatedly given both by North-Slesvigers and by members of 
the Danish government. In the first place, the resulting 
boundary would be permanent because based on nationality, 
and a failure to make a settlement on this basis had earlier 
proved to be disastrous both for Denmark and for Slesvig. 
An unnatural boundary could be maintained only by the sup- 
port of the Allies ; Denmark would again be involved in inter- 
national complications, and her border lands might once more 
become a pawn in the diplomatic game. Since 1864, her chief 
strength has been her national unity, and any settlement giving 
to her any soil inhabited mainly by Germans would create a 

1 The return of Holstein has been advocated outside of Denmark, notably by the 
London Globe and 'The New York Times. 

*As Slesvig took part in a German election in 1867 for the first time, that election 
was considered a test with regard to the extent of Danism. 
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German irridenta within her borders and would constantly 
tempt her big neighbor to interfere in her domestic affairs. 
Moreover, history has shown that the Germans and the Danes 
do not easily assimilate, and the German population would form 
a dissident national group in the legislative body as well as a 
foreign cultural influence which could only be harmful to 
Danish development. 

Hardly were the Aabenraa resolution and the response of 
the Danish government known before indignation meetings be- 
gan to be held throughout Central Slesvig. They protested 
that the future of Central Slesvig had not been given due con- 
sideration, and the Danish government was petitioned to take 
over the interests of this section as it had those of North Sles- 
vig. 1 The government gave a favorable reply and again ex- 
pressed its belief in a plebiscite as the safest basis of settlement. 
A sharp discussion about Central Slesvig was started, which was 
complicated by the rumors from Paris that the boundary line 
would probably be fixed without a plebiscite. What would 
then be the fate of Central Slesvig? The storm center was the 
old city of Flensborg, which had been looked upon as an out- 
post of Danism, but which had now an overwhelmingly German 
population. 2 The Danish government declared that it would 
accept North Slesvig and Danish parishes in Central Slesvig 
even without a vote, but that it could not accept Flensborg 
unless the people expressed a desire for reunion. Vigorous 
attacks on the government followed. " Flensborg meetings " 
were held, not only in Central Slesvig but all over Denmark. 
The government was accused of a cowardly disregard of this old 
royal city before its wishes had been consulted. The group 
that favored a vote in Central Slesvig was continually gaining 
strength. It believed in taking every precaution to give 
Danism a " fair chance ", especially in Flensborg. It was sug- 
gested that the plebiscite be postponed for ten years in order 
to give time for educational work to counteract the Germaniza- 
tion of the past. More feasible was the suggestion to make a 

1 Berlingske Tidende, Jan. 25, 1919. 

'Clausen claims that at the most one-tenth speak Danish, Politikin, Dec. 3, 1918. 
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forty per cent, vote sufficient to transfer the region to Den- 
mark. Another proposal was that the rural vote should be 
decisive, the city going politically with the region to which it 
belonged economically. The rural population, it was argued, 
was more static, its vote would be a fairer indication of the 
sentiment of the district, nor did it seem improbable that many 
rural districts would vote for Denmark. It was believed that 
the extensive Germanization of the cities was superficial, due 
to the activity of the official and military classes and to an 
influx of German laborers, and that it could therefore soon be 
counteracted. 

Others held that Central Slesvig and particularly Flensborg 
ought to be Danish, plebiscite or no plebiscite. The agitation 
was led by Flensborg Avis, the paper which had in the past 
been the ablest and most ardent champion of Danism in Sles- 
vig. Economically, it was argued, Flensborg was part of 
Danish Slesvig and could not be separated from its hinterland 
without financial ruin. Moreover, not language but national 
feeling was the true basis of a decision, and although there was 
a growing Danish sentiment even among the German-speaking 
population, this could not be freely expressed on account of 
the German officials. Still stronger was the historic plea. 
Flensborg, the home of so many Danish memories, ought once 
more to stand, it was urged, as an outpost of Danism. 
Denmark ought not to disown a population which, after years 
of suffering under the German yoke, wished to be free. 
Wherever the line might run, Flensborg ought to be Danish. 

Another smaller party, with Admiral Richelieu as its spokes- 
man, was active despite the fact that accusations of militarism 
and chauvinism were hurled in its face. This party wished the 
boundary line to extend even farther south, to the River Sli 
and the old frontier rampart of Dannevirke. It had visions of 
a great future for Denmark and considered it cowardly for her 
to shirk the responsibility of accepting land that rightly be- 
longed to her, even though the population was largely German. 
The German shell would soon fall off, as one of their orators 
said, and the Danes who lived farther south should be most 
warmly welcomed into the kingdom as their fight for Danism 
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had been hardest. It was even suggested that the people 
might later be given an opportunity to return to Germany. 
In April, an address with more than 4000 signatures was 
handed to the Danish government, making a plea for the 
" Dannevirke line". 1 Two meetings expressed the rather 
prudent and moderate view that if the Entente should see fit to 
give Slesvig to the Dannevirke line to Denmark — in spite of the 
principles involved — practical reasons would speak strongly for 
its acceptance. 2 

Though the appeal for the Dannevirke line was made largely 
on historic grounds, Slesvig historically includes also the narrow 
strip south of this line, extending to the Eider River and the 
Kiel Canal. A few persons argued for this latter line, which 
would mean an undivided Slesvig. They attempted to revive 
the argument of the "Eider men", who in 1864 destroyed any 
hope of a compromise by insisting on Denmark's right to all 
the land that was once part of her realm. They took their 
stand on historic right and strategic advantage. 

The development of opinion among the Germans has also an 
important bearing on the solution of the Slesvig question. We 
have seen that the Slesvigers obtained from the revolutionary 
government at Berlin a formal recognition of their right to self- 
determination. Later Count Brockdorff-Rantzau expressed 
himself to the same effect, and so did other German leaders 
and officials. A dramatic incident at the Aabenraa meeting on 
November 17 remains to be mentioned in this connection. A 
representative from the nearest soldiers' and workmens' coun- 
cil, arriving in an airplane, brought the happy news that the 
new German government was wholly in sympathy with the aims 
of the Slesvig Danes, and that no restraint would be placed on 
them, even if they should float the Danish flag. This was 
greeted with an outburst of jubilant applause. But it was soon 
found, as a Danish paper expressed it, that " revolutionary 
Germany has the spirit of old Germany, only more brutal." 

1 A sharp arraignment of their methods is found in Social Demokraten, April 20, 
1919. 
' Berlingske Tidettde, Jan. 9, 1919. 
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The few Slesvigers who did display Danish colors were sum- 
marily arrested ; the laws against non-Germans were enforced 
as of old ; petty hindrances were placed in the way of distribu- 
tion of food even when the consent of Berlin had been secured ; 
requisitions of cattle were levied ; mobs interrupted Danish 
meetings ; and a strong German agitation sprang up to combat 
" Danish chauvinism and the Danish danger ".* There was a 
constantly growing friction between the Danes and the Ger- 
man local officials, and more and more limitations were sug- 
gested with regard to the plebiscite for Slesvig. 

Most serious of all, the spirit of Slesvig-Holsteinism, with all 
its irreconcilible hatred, once more came to the fore; in other 
words, strong sentiment was aroused for the continuation of 
the union between the two duchies. As of old, the slogan was 
" ewich tosammende ungedelt", and the deep-seated differences 
between the sections — historical, economic, national and cul- 
tural — were left entirely out of consideration. Mass meetings 
were held, where " Schleswig-Holstein meerumschlungen " — 
the song most hated by the Danish population — was sung with 
new vigor. The National Liberal party seems to have been 
particularly active in these demonstrations. Protests were 
made against parting with land that had been won with Ger- 
man blood and against the yielding spirit shown at Berlin. 
Resolutions expressing loyalty to Germany were adopted and 
declarations that "we will never be Danes; we will always re- 
main Germans ". 2 The provincial assembly of Slesvig-Holstein 
passed a formal protest against the surrender of any German 
soil, and the Kieler Zeitung said, " A shriek of anger would 
rise from the German parts of the northland if Danish nation- 
ality should be forced upon them." 

Though this movement was mainly pan-German and had for 
its aim the greatness of the Fatherland, particularism reap- 
peared here as in other sections of the German realm. Before 
1867, the German Slesvig-Holstein party had wished to have 
the duchies form a separate federal state in the German Con- 

1 Hamburger Fremdenblatt, quoted in Berlingske Tidende, April 21, 1919. 
' Berlingske Tidende, Feb. 18, 1919. 
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federation, but after their incorporation into Prussia this party 
was absorbed into the pro-Prussian party. The Holsteiners 
became fanatic Prussians and pan-Germans and consequently 
the most determined and watchful enemies of Danism. Now, 
however, the formation of the duchies into a separate German 
state or even an independent republic was again advocated in 
several quarters, 1 especially, it seems, within the revolutionary 
parties. Some regarded this as the only means of preventing 
the division of Slesvig-Holstein, and they were encouraged by 
expressions in certain foreign newspapers, notably Le Temps, 
in favor of a buffer state north of Germany. 2 Le Temps 
wished this to include the German part of Slesvig together with 
Holstein, Lauenburg and the adjacent regions about the mouth 
of the Elbe. When it became clear that the guardianship of 
the Kiel Canal could not be imposed upon Denmark, a free 
buffer republic was, in the opinion of this paper, the best means 
of preventing German control of the Kiel Canal and the Baltic 
trade. 

As a plebiscite could not be prevented and it became evi- 
dent that at least a part of Slesvig would without doubt be- 
come Danish, the Slesvig-Holstein movement developed a new 
phase. In a leading article, Schleswig-Holsteinsche Volkzeitung 
declared that if an independent Slesvig-Holstein, which it pre- 
ferred, were impossible, an effort should be made to preserve 
the union of Slesvig by giving all of it to Denmark. 3 The 
Germans would then have the majority in Slesvig, pan-German 
leaders could start a separatist movement and Slesvig could be 
regained by Germany. 4 How numerous the adherents of this 
plan were cannot be estimated, but they were strong enough 
to exert an important effect on developments in Slesvig. 

Naturally, there was a reciprocal influence between the cur- 
rents of public opinion that have been sketched and the de- 
velopment of the Slesvig question in Paris. The Danish gov- 

1 Politiken, Dec. 4, 1918. Berlingske Tidende, April 3, 1919. 

2 Le Temps, Mar. 12, 1919. 

5 SociaUDemokraten, March 21, 1919. 

4 Hamburger Nachrichten, quoted in Berlingske Tidende, May 3, 1919. 
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eminent instructed its minister at Paris, Bernhoft, to act in this 
matter and sent to his assistance H. V. Clausen as a specialist 
on the Slesvig question. Later a larger commission was sent, 
including several members of the ministry, notably H. N. 
Anderson, who has acted for the government in this matter, 
and also a number of leading men from Slesvig. Among 
the latter were H. P. Hanssen and the two former mem- 
bers of the Prussian Landtag, Nis Nissen and Kloppenborg- 
Skrumsager. In presenting their case at Paris, the Danish 
delegation asked for the execution of the Aabenraa resolution, 
that is, a plebiscite in North Slesvig as a whole and in Central 
Slesvig by communes. They reported that they found the 
allied statesmen on the whole open-minded. On March 8, a 
tentative draft of the clauses of the treaty regarding Slesvig 
was read by the French Foreign Office to Hanssen, Clausen 
and Bernhoft. Most of the members of the delegation now 
returned to Denmark seemingly confident of the success of 
their mission. 

There appear, however, to have been two points of omission 
in their work. When asked why they desired no plebiscite in 
South Slesvig, they answered that the region was too German 
to desire one but failed to say that Denmark would under no 
condition accept that district. Nor did they propose any de- 
tailed plan with regard to the manner of carrying out the plebi- 
scite. Meanwhile, there had arrived in Paris a deputation 
headed by Dr. Jonas Collin and Count Bent Holstein, repre- 
senting the elements in Denmark and Slesvig that wished to 
draw the boundary line farther south. They asked for a plebi- 
scite in South Slesvig to the Dannevirke-Sli line (not to the 
Kiel Canal) but requested that the vote be taken here later 
than in the northern belts. The Dannevirke resolution, a 
monster petition to which 65,000 signatures had been secured, 
was presented at Paris and seemed to indicate a real demand 
for a vote in the southern belt. Those German Slesvig- 
Holsteiners, who, as we have seen, desired to maintain the 
union of Slesvig at any cost, were also intriguing for the same 
end. Little news of the machinations at Paris reached the 
public at home, and there was a comparative lull in the discus- 
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sion during the days immediately preceding the publication of 
the first draft of the treaty on May 8. 

V. 

The provisions of the treaty relating to Slesvig as first pub- 
lished came as a surprise to most persons interested in the 
solution of the Slesvig problem. They differed in several re- 
spects from the draft that had been read to the Danish repre- 
sentatives in March, notably with respect to South Slesvig, and 
precipitated the sharpest debate that had yet taken place on 
this question. 

The treaty provided for a plebiscite as far south as the 
Dannevirke-Sli line. Within ten days after the treaty came 
into force the region north of this line was to be evacuated by 
German soldiers and officials and the control placed in the 
hands of an international commission of five, three to be chosen 
by the Allies, one to be designated by the Swedish and one 
by the Norwegian government. The vote was to be given to 
all men and women of twenty years of age or over who were 
born in the zone or had lived there since January, 1900, or had 
been exiled from it by the German authorities. The voting 
district was divided into three zones: (1) The northern, down 
to the Clausen line, was to vote as a whole, and the Danish 
government was empowered to occupy it as soon as the re- 
sult was published. (2) In Central Slesvig the vote was to be 
by communes (gemeinde) within five weeks after the plebiscite 
in the first zone. (3) In the southern zone the vote was also 
to be by communes within a period not to exceed two weeks 
after the vote in the middle zone. The boundary was to be 
determined by a commission of seven, five chosen by the Allies, 
one by Germany and one by Denmark. Germany was to re- 
sign the land north of this line to the Allied and Associated 
Powers, who would then hand it over to Denmark. The right 
of option within the period of two years was to be given to 
Germans on Danish soil, but the same right was unfortunately 
not extended to Danes on German soil as in the earlier draft 
The provision for the extension of the plebiscite to the southern 
region, the " third zone ", provoked sharp opposition, both in 
Germany and in Denmark. 
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The German note in reply to the proposed treaty objected 
strongly to the vote in South Slesvig. The German press for 
the most part denounced it as a perversion of the right of self- 
determination, an insult to the Germans, a vote under abnormal 
conditions and a mean effort to induce a German population 
starved by the blockade to seek material relief by joining Den- 
mark. But the Kreuzzeitung rejoiced ; for the continued union 
of Slesvig, it believed, would mean the eventual return of all 
Slesvig to Germany. The Germans in the section ceded to 
Denmark were warned not to weaken the German element 
therein by making use of their right of option. Most interest- 
ing was the stand of the Social Democrats of Slesvig-Holstein. 
On account of their professed internationalism little opposition 
to the Danish cause had been looked for from them. In fact 
the "Dannevirke men" had hoped that they might help to carry 
South Slesvig for Denmark, as they professed to place the em- 
phasis on economic rather than on nationalistic considerations. 
There had been indications that this hope might be realized, 
but in May, Mickelsen, the local party leader, came out 
strongly for Germany, and the meeting of the Electoral Society 
of the Social Democrats adopted resolutions of loyalty to 
Germany and pledged the party vote for Germany. 1 They 
joined those Germans in Slesvig-Holstein who favored a cam- 
paign to retain as much territory as possible for Germany. 
Naturally, they found most support in Germany, but the smaller 
group of extremists, who planned to attain their ultimate aim 
of " ewich tosammende ungedelt " by the temporary cession of 
Slesvig to Denmark were also more active than they had been. 

Among the Danes the debate was almost exclusively on the 
" third zone ". Consequently there were now two distinct 
parties : those who favored the extension of the vote to this 
region and those who opposed it. The former believed that 
historic and economic considerations should be seriously taken 
into account ; the latter, that nationalism should be the only 
basis of settlement. 

In government circles the third zone was an unwelcome 

1 Social Demokralen, May 21, 1919. 
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surprise. At a secret session of the Rigsdag on May 12, a 
resolution was adopted briefly stating that the government ad- 
hered to the resolution of October 23.' This was at once com- 
municated to Bernhoft. The Social Democrats, Liberals and 
Radicals all voted for the resolution ; but the Conservatives 
opposed it because, so their statement read, they believed that 
at present it could have no influence and would only dissipate 
the generous good-will of the peace conference. 

The provision for a vote in the third zone was a brilliant 
victory for the " Dannevirke men ". Now, they thought, Den- 
mark could avoid the disgrace of saying " no " to any people 
who wished to become her citizens and must act boldly in her 
hour of destiny. All the arguments of history and sentiment 
were on their side. Many who had earlier worked for the vic- 
tory of Danism in Central Slesvig and especially in Flensborg 
now became bolder and were willing to accept the unexpected 
gift offered in the treaty. The editor of Flensborg Avis 
saw no reason to protest against the vote in the third zone 
nor to fear that those who voluntarily became Danish citizens 
would later cause trouble. Kloppenborg-Skrumsager came 
out definitely in favor of the third zone. He believed that the 
chance to return to Denmark should be given to all who de- 
sired it and was glad to find that there was more sympathy for 
Denmark in South Slesvig than he had supposed. " Plant- 
ing Dannebrog on the old Eider line ", he said, " will open 
a new honorable chapter in the history of Denmark ".* Prop- 
aganda was started and in three months 116,485 signatures 
were attached to the " Dannevirke Address "J> Heimdal, H. P. 
Hanssen's newspaper, asserted, however, that only 150 of 
these signatures came from the region concerned. 4 On May 
30, a meeting in Aabenraa of the executive board of the Elec- 
toral Society of North Slesvig defeated a resolution in favor 
of the third zone by a vote of 34 to 22 and by a narrow 

1 Berlingsie Tidende and Social Detnokraten, May 13, 1919. 

2 Berlingske Tidende, May 24, 1919. 

3 Ibid., June 11, 1919. 
i Ibid., June 11, 191 1. 
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majority declared itself in accord with the Rigsdag resolution 
of May 12. 1 

Thus the majority of the Electoral Society and the Danish 
government were still in harmony, both being in opposition 
to the third zone. They were in all probability supported by 
a substantial popular majority both in North Slesvig and in 
Denmark. Nis Nissen sharply assailed the representatives of 
the Central and South Slesvig interests for underhand methods 
at Paris in making use of the Entente to force the will of a 
majority on the majority. 2 Hanssen saw reason for grave fear 
in the treaty provision. The desire of the Slesvig-Holsteiners 
to create as large a German problem as possible within the 
new Danish boundaries, combined with a wish to escape from 
German taxes and anarchy, might, he thought, foist a large 
unwelcome German population upon Denmark. 3 Many prom- 
inent men expressed views that in the main accorded with his. 
The acquisition of a large German population which might 
start a separatist movement was looked upon as a real danger. 
The " Dannevirke men" were accused not only of chauvinistic 
national ambitions but also of cooperation with the bitterest 
enemies of Danism, the extreme Slesvig-Holsteiners. 4 Many 
feared that the Dannevirke line would mean " Slesvig won and 
lost once more". 5 Thus we have the anomaly of the extreme 
nationalists of the two rival countries striving for the same 
immediate end. 

All the old arguments for a settlement that would assure a 
truly national state were employed with new force. The fact 
that Denmark had none of the rights of a conqueror made it 
even more imperative that she should seek nothing beyond a 
settlement based on justice, i. e., on nationality. 6 Importance 
was also attached to the military consideration. If a settle- 

1 Morgenblad, June 2, 1919. 

2 Berlitigske Tidende, June 4, 1919. 

3 Ibid., May 9, 1 91 9. 

4 Politiktn, May 30, 1919. 

5 Bitck in Berlingsie Tidende, May 10, 1919. 

6 Zable fn ibid., May 10, 1919. 
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ment were made on a nationalistic basis, Denmark would not, 
it is true, have a strategically satisfactory boundary; but she 
would make no pretense of having a military policy. On the 
other hand, the Dannevirke line, which would place within 
Denmark's boundaries some 400,000 Germans, would force her 
to abandon her old non-militaristic policy and assume the re- 
sponsibility of defence, futile though it might be. 1 The dis- 
astrous consequences that might result from a vote in the third 
zone were painted in the darkest colors. 

The opponents of the third zone hoped confidently, however, 
that they would be able to secure a revision of the treaty 
clauses that would accord with their principles. They were by 
no means ready to attribute the undesired generosity of the 
Powers at Paris to pure, unsullied good-will, and Social Demo- 
kraten, in particular, was sharp in its attack on the treaty, which 
would not allow even one little country to secure a settlement 
really in harmony with the Wilsonian principles. 2 The opinion 
most generally expressed, however, was that the statesmen in 
Paris were disposed to be generous but had no clear concep- 
tion of the situation in Denmark and Slesvig. As they had 
given Denmark more than she desired, they would in all prob- 
ability listen to her representations and rectify their mistake in 
accordance with her wishes. And even if the third zone were 
allowed to vote and should decide in favor of union with Den- 
mark, this would not secure to the German population an entry 
into the Danish civic body. 3 The Entente, as Scavenius said, 
did not see fit to refuse to South Slesvig the privilege of an 
expression of opinion, but they would never take the unpre- 
cedented course of forcing Denmark to accept territory against 
her wishes. The final decision as to who should be given 
citizenship would have to be made by the Danish people alone. 4 

In the midst of this agitation came the report that at the re- 
quest of the Danish government the Slesvig clauses of the 

1 Dalhoff -Nielsen in Berlingske Tidende, June 18, 1919. 

2 Social Demokraten, May 17, 1919. 

3 Politiken, June 6, 1919. 

4 Social Demokraten, June 6, 1919. 
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treaty had been revised. The objectionable clause, providing 
for a plebiscite in the third zone, was omitted. In regard to 
the other regions the former provisions stood. The first zone 
was to vote as a whole and the second zone, Central Slesvig 
including Flensborg, by communes, within three weeks after 
the vote in the northern region. Then it would remain for the 
international commission to fix the exact boundary, taking into 
consideration the particular geographical and economic condi- 
tions of the localities in question. 

This revision of the treaty meant the triumph of the princi- 
ples laid down in the Aabenraa resolution. At her own re- 
quest Denmark's historic rights and the affection of her people 
for " Thyra's Wall " were set aside, and the division of the old 
crown land of Slesvig was finally decided on in order to create 
a truly national Danish state. 

Karen Larsen. 
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